











THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to M. Aveustre Croisy | //on. Corr 7.), 20th June 1904. 


ADDRESS BY MR. ASTON WEBB, R.A., PRESIDENT. 


LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 
T is, I think, a happy custom of the Royal Institute of British Architects to wind up its 
session by the most interesting event of its year, viz. the presentation of His Majesty's 
Gold Medal; and when (as to-night) the recipient attends in person to receive it the 
interest and distinction of the occasion is further increased. 

This Medal, as you all know, is given by His Majesty, who graciously allows the Institute 
to recommend a recipient for His Majesty’s approval, and it has become a custom to select one 
year an English architect, the next a foreign architect, and the third a literary man whose 
work has made for the advancement of architecture. This year, accordingly, we considered 
the claims of literary men for this high honour, with the result that the Council and the 
general body of members of the Institute unanimously decided to recommend to His Majesty 
M. Auguste Choisy as the recipient of the Medal; the royal approval was graciously granted, 
and M. Choisy is here this evening to receive the Medal at our hands. There are no such 


things as politics recognised in this Institute, but I may perhaps be allowed to say that it is 
an event of happy augury that our choice should have fallen upon a Frenchman at this 
particular moment when our relations with that great and illustrious country are so friendly, 


and also that we have been able to come as unanimously to an agreement on the selection of 
a Royal Gold Medallist as France and England have recently been able to do on matters con- 
nected with the highest State interests of these two great countries. 

We are further honoured this evening by the presence of a distinguished representative 
from the French Embassy in London, the Comte de Manneville, placing as it were the ofticial 
seal of approval of that country on our choice; and I cannot as your President let this occasion 
pass without expressing on your behalf, and my own, our unbounded admiration for the great 
band of artists in that country and the works they have produced in all materials for centuries. 
In architecture we recognise that they are still working on traditional lines, but at the same 
time in the modern spirit, and the close alliance of architecture, painting, and sculpture, as 
shown in their buildings, fills us with sincere delight and the highest respect and esteem. 

It is, as you know, by no means the first time that we have recognised the genius of a 
Frenchman. This Medal was awarded, in 1855, to M. Hittorff; 1861, M. Lesueur; 1864, 
M. Viollet-le-Duc ; 1867, M. Texier; 1876, M. Duc; 1879, the Marquis de Vogiié ; 1886, M. Charles 
Garnier ; 1892, M. César Daly; but none, I think, has done more towards elucidating the 
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modes of construction employed by the ancients than our guest of to-night, M. Auguste 
Choisy. 

[ could wish that the honourable duty of laying before you some short account of the 
work of M. Choisy were in more capable hands than mine, for I can make no claim to archzo- 
logical learning which would justify me in presuming to review his work. It lies before you 
on this table to-night—some seven volumes, small in bulk, gigantic in labour, thought, and 
result. The names of these works have made M. Choisy famous wherever interest in such sub- 
jects is taken. They are L’Art de batir chez les Romains, 1873 ; Le Sahara, 1881; L’Art di 
bitir chez les Byzantins, 1882; Etudes Epigraphiques sur Architecture Grecque, 1883 ; 
Histoire de V Architecture, 1898, and L’ Art de bdtir chez les Eqgyptiens, 1908, together with 
other smaller works. The first of these great works therefore was L’Art de bdatir chez les 
Romains, published in 1873 ; the last, L’ Art de batir chez les Egyptiens which, as one may 
say, has put a crown to M. Choisy’s life work —was published so recently as last year. 

In the Art of Building among the Romans, M. Choisy (and I am indebted to Professor 
Aitchison and to our Secretary, Mr. Locke, for much of this information) first introduced us to 
the Roman search for an economical method of building vaults and domes. Alberti had 
already discovered how walls were built by the Romans, but he went no further, and the great 
marvels of the building of vaults and domes were still undiscovered. He has shown us, 
amongst many other things, how experience enabled the Romans to abolish the open net-work 
which kept the green centering in place, and how to adapt a single brick for the thickness of 
these great vaults of eighty feet span by inserting pieces of a second course to secure the 
corners at the junction, and by using the rubble or concrete filling in horizontal courses, the 
means probably adopted to equalise the pressure in the dome of Hadrian’s Pantheon ; all this 
is clearly shown in M. Choisy’s illustrations. In his Art of Building among the Byzantines 
he shows how the Romans, with diminished means, were enabled to build vaults without 
centering. 

M. Choisy’s great work, the History of Architecture, is a masterly exposition of the 
treatment of a subject from a single point of view. The result of fifteen years’ strenuous 
labour, it is the history especially of architectural construction from the earliest times to the 
present. The innumerable line illustrations are nearly all the work of his own hands, drawn 
for the most part in isometric perspective in the inimitable manner of the French 
draughtsman. 

In his Art of Building among the Egyptians he has developed the theories set forth in the 
Egyptian section of his history, and concludes his researches into the methods employed for 
centering their great arches and in lifting their great monoliths. 

His work on Greek Inscriptions contains a series of studies in Greek inscriptions in the 
Arsenal of the Pireus, and the walls of Athens, and the Erechtheum. A marble slab was 
discovered with a complete specification for the building of the Arsenal. 

\ noticeable point in M. Choisy’s work is the clearness and conciseness of his style; for 
M. Choisy puts in three lines what many would have taken three pages to describe. 

From this necessarily brief and incomplete account of M. Choisy’s works, you will see that 
they are not merely historical accounts and records of buildings, but are the result of entirely 
original research and thought ; and are, I take it, intended also to make the reader think out 
things for himself. They should be especially interesting to us English architects who are about 
to consider the question of architectural education, especially in connection with construction as 
the basis of design. For it ison account of these invaluable scientific researches into the history 
of architectural construction contained in these volumes that we are here to present M. Choisy 
with the Royal Gold Medal to-night. 
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Perhaps M. Choisy will permit me to give a few personal details of his career. Born at 
Vitry-le-Francois, 7th February 1841, he early derived his taste for architecture from his 
father, an architect; and he was from the first struck by the relation between the scientific 
study of construction and the art of architecture. He entered the Keole Polytechnique and 
studied under Leonce Reynaud. In 1863 he joined the Government Department of the Ponts 
et Chaussées, where he was for many years Engineer-in-chief, but has now retired with the 
title of Inspecteur-Général honoraire des Ponts et Chaussées. After the publication of his 
first book, The Art of Building among the Romans, his conclusions were felt to be so startling 
that, through the medium of Reynaud and Viollet-le-Duc, he was sent on an architectural 
mission to apply the same system of investigation to the architecture of the Byzantine Empire. 

For many years M. Choisy was a professor at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées and at 
the Keole Polytechnique. In 1870, M. Choisy fought for his country in the terrible war of 
that time. In 1889 he was elected an honorary member of this Institute. 


M. Choisy, allow me, on behalf of my colleagues of this Institute, myself to congratulate 
you on the production of these epoch-making works and the honours you have received, 
and at the same time, as President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to present 
to you this Gold Medal conferred by His Most Gracious Majesty the King on the unanimous 
recommendation of your British confrcres. 

I trust that you may long be spared to enjoy the honours which have been the result 
of your loving and unsparing labours in the exposition of the great art of architectural 
construction. 


M. CHOISY’S REPLY. 
Mr. Presment, Lapies, AND GENTLEMEN,— 
SHOULD be happy to express to you my gratitude in the language of your great nation, 
if I felt myself equal to it; but, unfortunately, | do not feel competent; so I shall ask 
- you to allow me to give it in French. 

La recompense que j’ai lhonneur de recevoir de vos mains, Monsieur le President, 
depasse toutes mes ambitions, et les témoignages de haute sympathie dont vous avez bien voulu 
laccompagner me la rendent plus precieuse encore. L’annonce d'une telle distinction m’a 
semblé un reve. I] m/’a fallu relire le vote si bienveillant de l'Institut Royal, relire la sanction 
supreme dont Sa Majeste a daigné le revetir; il m’a fallu vainere le profond sentiment de 
mon insuffisance, pour arriver a me convaincre que je pouvais ctre le titulaire de la Royal 
Gold Medal, pour penser que mon nom allait etre inscrit a ce Livre dor ou figurent tant 
dhommes illustres, la gloire de l'art britannique, et cette élite d’artistes auxquels |’ Institut 
Royal tend une main confraternelle, sans égard aux nationalites et aux distances. 

C’est un admirable trait de cette noble et libérale institution de savoir ainsi s’élever au- 
dessus des distinctions de fronticres ou d’écoles, et grouper en une grande famille ceux que 
rapproche la communauté des aspirations et le désir d’agrandir le patrimoine de l'art. 

En ma qualite de Francais je suis doublement fier de ’honneur que je recois: }’y vois 
un nouveau et éclatant témoignage des franches sympathies qui regnent entre votre nation 
et la mienne; j’y vois l’expression touchante des sentiments que la population francaise a 
chaleureusement manifestés a Sa Majesté Edouard VII dans une visite a jamais mémorable : 
ce sont les sentiments memes dont témoigne par sa présence le digne delégué du Gouvernement 
francais, que je suis heureux de saluer dans cette enceinte. 

Mes chers collegues, si je ne craignais d’abuser de votre trop indulgente attention, j’aurais 
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ici quelques souvenirs qui comptent parmi mes meilleurs, parce qu ils font 


plaisir a réveille 
it les relations entre l'Institut Royal et celui qui lui exprime en ce moment 


remonter bien ha 
son attachement sans réserve et sa profonde cratitude. 

Avant tout, le souvenir de Villustre et si regretté Penrose : 

Josai, devant sa tombe meme, rappeler l’¢motion respectueuse que je ressentis en aper- 
cevant, grace des fouilles postérieures a ses travaux, les courbes de la plateforme de ce 
Parthénon qui est Vimperissable monument de sa gloire. Mon premier mémoire fut un 
hommage «a votre immortel architecte; et aujourd’hui la recompense dont I’Institut Royal 
m’honore grandit encore a mes yeux quand je songe qu’un tel homme |’a comptée parmi ses titres. 

Si l'Institut Royal fut le promoteur de mes recherches, un de ses membres dont l’amitié 
m’est chere en fut un des premiers confidents: M. Phene Spiers a bien voulu, dans votre 
JouRNAL Meme, consacrer une allusion charmante a ces féconds entretiens d’Athenes, ou j’ai 
tant appris et puise tant d’encouragements. 

Un souvenir encore : 

Presque enfant, feuilletant les livres de la bibliothtque de mon pcre, j’eus la bonne fortune 
de rencontrer le Memoire du Reverend Robert Willis sur les vottes du moyen age. Ce fut une 
révelation : C’est ainsi, me dis-je, que les formes doivent ¢tre analysces ; c'est ainsi que le dessin 
doit exprimer la structure. Kt, lorsque j’essayai de résumer les procédés romains, j’eus sans 
cesse present comme un modcle de methode ce memoire sans précédent, qui marque a la fois 
les debuts et le dernier terme de la critique architecturale. 

Ainsi, des mes premiers essais, c'est le mouvement imprimé par l'Institut Royal que j’ai 
suivi: limpulsion était votre; c'est a l'Institut Royal que je dois ’hommage des travaux 
dont il fut Vinspirateur. 

Maintenant, Messieurs, lhonneur dont vous me comblez m’engage, et je tiens a recon- 
naitre devant vous les obligations qu'il m’impose: tant que mes forces ne me trahiront point, 
jaurai a coeur de répondre a un tel encouragement. Je voudrais cclaircir quelques points de 
cette théeorie de l'art antique dont Vitruve est Vinterpréte; et, ici encore, pour mener a bien 
l’entreprise, je compte sur les lumicres d’un maitre pour qui Vitruve est lobjet d’un culte et 


dont les wuvres sont un reflet de Vhellénisme, M. le professeur Aitchison, mon eminent et 


Venere aml. 
moi, Messieurs et chers collegues, d’avoir parlé si longuement de moi-meme ; 


mais j'aurais cru manquer a la reconnaissance en négligeant de rappeler ce que je dois aux 
aux membres de l'Institut Royal qui m/’ont ouvert la voie, a ceux 


: , 
Pardonne 


influences brit nniques : 
qui veulent bien m’y soutenir et m’y guider. 

La distinction que je viens de recevoir couronne avec un éclat inesperé la plus longue 
partie de ma carri¢re; dans le chemin qui me reste a parcourir je crains moins les defail- 
lances: il me suftira de lever les yeux sur la Royal Gold Medal pour me rappeler jusqu’a la 
fin qu'il me reste de sérieux devoirs a remplir, de nouveaux efforts a tenter si je veux parvenir 


iim’en rendre moins indigne. 
Monsieur le Président et mes chers contreres, encore une fois et de tout cauur, merci. 


Prorussor Arrcuison, R.A.—Our accomplished known by its initials, and called F.A.B.S. I read 


President has asked me to say a few words about through this treatise of M. Choisy and said to 
my friend M. Choisy. In the year 1873, M. Choisy’s myself, Here is the Columbus of Roman building, 
rt of Building among the Romans was published. who, after examining all the Roman work within 


[ then belonged to a small Architects’ Club called his reach, has formulated a clear exposition of the 
“The Foreign Architectural Look Society,” best methods of Roman construction, and, to some 
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extent, their causes ; and I determined to make the 
acquaintance of the author. And as I found our 
friend M. Chas. Lucas knew him, I invited him to 
see me, and found him one of the most polite ol 
l'rench gentlemen, though politeness is a common 
cift friends the What 
extraordinary was the care M. Choisy had taken 


of our French. Was so 
to carefully observe all the factors and to deduce 
all the The 
spans of the great Roman vaults are generally 


results from the causes observed. 


eighty feet, and it was make a 
frame-work of rigid material before the centering, 
which was ereen, shrank and twisted; and this was 
at first done by a layer of Roman bricks stiffened 
by upright bricks, making coffers, and filling them 
with rubble; but after some 
experience it was found that one brick laid flat 


necessary to 


concrete or small 
with pieces of brick over the angles was enough, 
and that the concrete could then be safely laid in 
horizontal courses from both sides, and the thick- 
ness of the concrete when finished was from five 
to six feet. If rapidly done there was an outward 
pressure, which was resisted by flying buttresses of 
brick at the Basilica of Maxentius. There 
still the enormous dome of the Pantheon, 142 feet 


was 
in diameter, to consider—at least as old as the 
time of Hadrian ; for M. Chedanne found, from the 
foundation to the summit of the dome, that the 
bricks had the Hadrian upon 
Apollodorus of Damascus, the Architect of Trajan, 


stamp of them. 
was probably the architect, and owing to settle 
ments in the green work discharging arches had 
I need only point out that the 
Roman methods had not 
piercing intellect of Alberti, and we know from 
the debates about the dome at Florence, as given 
us by Vasari, that it was commonly believed that 
the dome of the Pantheon had been built on a 
mound of earth, in which pieces of money had 
been left, so that the earth might be carried away 
used 


to be introduced. 
been found out by th 


There are no devices still 
that have escaped M. 
He has published, besides 


without expense. 
in primitive countries 
Choisy’s vigilant eye. 

his professional works, a charming book on the 
Sahara, the African desert, and on Asia Minor. 
I think we ought not to forego our thanks to our 
accomplished President for enrolling M. Choisy at 
last among that brilliant list of the distinguished 
architects and archeologists of all the civilised 
countries of the world ; and I tender my Warmest 
congratulation to M. Choisy on the honour of 
receiving H.M. the King’s Gold Medal, which he 
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has so well merited, and hope he may live long to 
enjoy it, and to give us and the world still further 
proofs of his industry and penetration. 
Mr. R. PHENE Sprers [F’.|.--I did not 
should be called upon to speak this evening, but 


know I 


it is a very great pleasure to me to know that a 


confréere whom I met, I am afraid, nearly forty 


years ago, and who at that early period had 
already shown extraordinary proofs of his genius, 
should come forward to receive the Gold Medal 


at the hands of the Institute. I remember dis- 
tinctly the first time I met M. Choisy. It 
Theatre 
The 
lor years 


was 
intensely hot weather, in August, in. th 
of Bacchus, and it was very dry work. 
Theatre had only lately been discovered. 
all the archeologists had pondered over its pos- 
sible position, and it was not, I think, till a year 
that 
solme excavator happe ned to light on the pavement, 


and a half or two years before I was there 
1 recollect this more especially because when | 
brought my drawings over here they were exhibited 
one of our older members, Pro 
first time that which 

that is to say, my 
Theatre 


long sought the 


downstairs, and 
fessor Donaldson, saw for the 

he had dreamt of in his youth 
drawings were the first drawings of the 
of Bacchus, for he had 
It was in this Theatre in 1866 that I first 


which 
traces. 
met M. Choisy. 


making 


I was measuring the plan, and 


he was researches ; we discussed various 
theories, and I found in my note-books when | 
looked at them years afterwards an entry to the 
that I met—-I did not 


a French gentleman on the site who seemed 


effect know who he was 
then 
to have the wonderful theories on 


most every 


possible subject. On the following day I met 
M. Choisy again, and then | 
member of the French School at Athens, and we 
then had long talks about the acropolis. I know 
M.Choisy’s works very well, and value them greatly. 
L?Art de Batu studied 
with the greatest possible interest. 
by the Byzantine work, but | think the one which 
filled me with the most delight was his clear and 
exact reading of the specification of the Arsenal 
of the Pireus. One of the subjects of which we 
know very little, unfortunately, is the method by 
which the Greeks construeted their timber roofs. 
We have which the 
beams ran into to guide us as to the size of those 
timbers, and as their construction we 
know scarcely anything. But that specification 
was discovered in 1882, when M. Choisy translated 


found he was a 


chez les Romains I have 


It was followed 


only the sinking joists or 


regards 
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it, and conjectural restoration. It is 


open to anyone to compare M. Choisy’s trans- 
himself if he likes, 
erpre tation of it in the admirable 


made, 


has contested it, 


lation, or translate it and 


then see his int 


restoration he [t is plain to everyone ; 


no oneé and it was accepted at 


once as the only true interpretation. His studies 


on the roofs of the EKrechtheum are also of extreme 


value and interest, and for all these subjects we 


are greatly indebted to M. Choisy. But he has, in 


addition to that, published a work which it takes 


a& very long time to follow and to understand, 


because of the which it covers. 


His History 


earliest times down to the centary before last, is a 


enormous range 


lrchitecture, ranging from the 


most extraordinary work. In those two modest 
volumes he gives a history which might have 
taken thirty or forty volumes. It is a most 


it will be 
it will form a standard of 


astounding work, and I sincerely hope 
translated into Knelish ; 
exceptional value, because at every moment it sets 
the student reasoning for himself in order to follow 
his conclusions. That is one of the chief values in 
education ; we want men to reason for themselves 


and not simply to accept theories and formulw. 


Sir L. Auma-TApema, R.A.—Mr. President, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen: It is difficult to avoid 
looking back at the experience of one’s life. 


azo, I could had 


to the public for half a century, 


Already, three years 
exhibited my work 


Say that I 


and such a long pt riod ol obs rvation leads one 
think matters over, formulating 
Thus I thought of that 


great dispute between theory and practice, which 


sometimes to 


opinions. have often 


was so acute in the years of my beginnine, but 
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was still more acute in the time of Goethe, who 
used to say: ‘Grun ist der Lebensbauin, grau 
ist alle Theorie.’ It then that 
practice was practice, and that theory was pro- 
Well, I am happy to say 
that those days are past, and that theory without 
practice, and practice without theory, are no longer 


was believed 


fession. 


(Laughter.) 


considered possible ; indeed, we see in this country 
that technical education is gaining ground, and 
that no theoretical principle can be kept up if it 
is not supported by practical experience. This 
state of things has been reached little by little ; 
men have come forward, such as Quatremére de 
last century, who, 
practical 


Quincy in the beginning of 
starting from a basis of experience, 
explained the chryselephantine sculpture, and 
reconstructed Pheidias’s Jupiter Olympius, opening 
the field toa better understanding between practice 
Then came Viollet-le-Duc ; and then, 
finally, our friend here, who never proposed a 


and theory. 


theory that had not sound practice at the back of 
it; and that is the reason why all the theories he 
puts forward are reliable ones, because they are 
practical. I have profited much by his books, and 
especially his L’ Art de Bitir chez les Egyptiens, 
and I find it simply delightful, because it is so 
clear and so thorough that at every word I said to 
myself: ‘ Well, why on earth didn’t you think of 
(Laughter.) Do not you know that 
is the best proof of the value of a book? Well, 
Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I cannot say 
anything than that I am grateful to 
M. Choisy for all that he has done for us, and 
that [ hope there is still another volume in store. 
Lam greedy! (Applause.) 


it yourself ?’ 


more 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Board of Architectural Education 


The Board of Architectural Education has been 
appointed as follows :— 

Chairman.—-Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., F.S.A. 

Vice-Chairman.—Mr. Basil Champneys. 

Hon. Secretaries.—Messrs. Reginald Blomfield 
and John Slater. 

Members.—Institute representatives: Messrs. 
John Belcher, A.R.A., Ernest Alex. 
Graham. F.S.A.. Professor Beresford Pite, Professor 
I’, M. Simpson, and Leonard Stokes. Architectural 
Association representatives: Messrs. KE. Guy 
Dawber and H. T. Hare. Other members: 
Messrs. W. R. Lethaby, Mervyn Macartney, Ernest 
S. Prior, and Halsey Ricardo. 

Advisory Members.—Representing the 
Royal Academy : Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 
London University : Mr. Sidney Webb. 

London County Council: Mr. Lewen Sharp. 

University College: Professor E. A. Gardner. 

Liverpool University : Professor C. H. Reilly. 

Manchester University: Professor Capper. 

Leeds: Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer. 

Birmingham : Mr. Thomas Cooper. 

Dublin : Mr. J. H. Webb (President Architectural 
Association of Trelandd). 

Kine’s College, London 

Kdinbureh 

Cardiff J 


George, 


\ one representative ol 
( each. 


The first matter referred to the Board, with a 
view to the consideration of the various schemes 
of architectural education throughout the United 
Kingdom, is to draw up and submit to the Council 
a uniform scheme of Architectural Education, and 
to approach the recognised institutions of archi- 
tectural training with a view to its general adoption. 
The Board has full power to conduct negotiations 
for the purposes of this reference, but not to 
commit the Institute to any expenditure without 
special resolution of the Council. 

Further particulars are given in the JoURNAL 
for 21st May, p. 395. 
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The Penrose Memorial at St. Paul's, 


The memorial to Mr. Penrose in the erypt of 
St. Paul’s was unveiled on Saturday, the 18th 
June, the Institute being represented by the 
President, the Hon. Secretary, the Secretary, and 
numerous members of the Council and of the General 
Body. Among others present were Dr. Penrose 
and Miss Penrose. Monsieur Choisy { Hon.Corr..M.), 
then just arrived in London for the purposes of 
Monday’s investiture, was also present and rendered 
homage for his countrymen. The ceremony of 
unveiling was performed by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. |H.#’.), and at the dedication service which 
followed the Dean of St. Paul’s officiated. The 
memorial, which has been raised mainly by the 
subscriptions of members of the Institute, con 
of a mural tablet in marble, bearing the 
following inscription :— 


SISUS 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
FRANCIS CRANMER PENROSE, 
DO. Tia, FRB, TBA 


KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF THE SAVIOUR IN GREECE: 


FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS SURVEYOR TO THIS FABRIC; 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
FROM 89¢ TO 18965 ANTIQUARY TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 


\RCHITECT, ANTIQUARY, AND ASTRONOMER 5 A PROFOUND SCHOLAR: 


AUTHOR OF “ THE PRINCIPLES OF ATHENIAN ARCHITECTURE,” 
WHOSE DISTINGUISHED SERVICES IN REVEALING THE REFINI 
MENTS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE ARE HERE COMMEMORATED 
BY HIS PROFESSIONAL FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS. 
BORN 29TH OCTOBER 1817. DIED 15TH FEBRUARY 


Prior to the unveiling of the tablet the following 


speeches were delivered : 


Mr. Aston Wess, R.A., President.—This 
simple tablet, to the memory of Francis Cranmer 
Penrose, has been put up mainly, if not entirely, 
by members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in mie mory of a dear friend and much- 
respected President. We feel sure there could 
be no more fitting place for this tablet than the 
erypt of the noble building to the care of which 
Penrose devoted so great a portion of his life. 
The Dean and Chapter, when applied to, readily 
eave their assent, and when Mr. Somers Clarke. 
Penrose’s successor, offered this site, I felt 
could be more appropriate. On the other side 
of the wall is the tablet put up to the memory of 
Christopher Wren, and I felt that what was suit 
able for Wren must be suitable also for Penrose, 
and my Council endorsed this opinion. Simple 
and unostentatious this tablet is, for Penroge’s life 
was simplicity and unostentation itself. The re- 
mains of Wren lie below the tablet, while those 
of Penrose rest in the quiet churchyard at Wim- 
bledon, by the side of his wife, who died only a few 
days before him. We have asked Sir Lawrence 


hone 
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Alima-Tadema to unvé il the tablet. We know of 
none more «dist hed in art, none more dis- 


| knowledge of the buildines of 


studied, 


tinguished by 


the period Penrost has 


hor one who 


done more to recreate tor us the men and women 
who occupied those buildings. [, therefore, on 
behalf of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
bee to l ll | rence » unveil the tablet. 


Sir L. Awuma-TADEMA, R.A. HF ’.|.—The 


) 
\ 
iment betore 


unveiling of the mon you is an ocea- 
sion on whicl lL a pe rmitted by the Dean to 
speak a few wo concerning the distinguished 
man to honow hose memory we are t -day 
cathered Francis Cranmer Penrose, to 
whom we are incebte d for so much of what we 
now know of t! rreatness and compl teness ol 


the Greek art of ar hitecture. . We all remember 


affection the devoted student of the 


with proud 


clories of the Parthenon, whose kindly sinile was 
always ready I those who loved the art of 
Greece: it wa mile strangely akin to that 
which the early ¢ ks delighted to render, and 
which 1 beam pon us from the faces of their 
statues ; 1 full of dignity, of calm, and of 
sweetness, that spoke of deep convictions, of set 
purpose, ol hich unflinchingly pursued. At 


cts we always 


the Royal Institute ot British \rchite 


uch 


called him our Atheniat and 1e truly was, 
having given th reater part of h life to the 
study of the beautiful as revealed in the art of a 
peopl whose ¢ ential aim was the pursuit of 
plastic beauty. The art of the Athenians had 


been studied in their masterpieces for many cen- 


1 


turies, but it w 1e patient seeker to whom this 
memorial has been raised who finally laid bare the 
principles of Ath n architecture. His sense of 
heautv and deep mathematical knowledge com- 


bined led him by minute and laborious research to 
discover what ibtle laws governed the apparent 
or ti Greek ideals. Hi 

how tar the 


had cone beyond the use of the traieht line 


simplicity) accurate 


measurements revealed to u Greeks 
into 


comprehension of he hidden curve. We now know, 
for instance, tl the line of the base of the 
irved in order to appear straight, 


Parthenon wer 


and that colm on the same plane wert mace 
different in siz n order to create a more perfect 
and harmonious impression of uniformity. Penrose 
had reache I iltimate love and knowledge ot 
perfection in rehitecture by measured staves. In 
early vouth he had gone through Europe, studying 
deeply ishe went. Starting as a lover of th Gothie 
and following up through the Renaissance, he ulti- 


source and goal of perfection in 
erudition and scientific attain- 


found the 

His wide 
had already made him a judge capable of 
are indebted to him for 
course of 


mately 
Athens. 


ments 


passing judgment. W 
| acknowledged in the 
necessarily limited. It 
strenotheninge of the Parthenon 
1894, His knowledge of 


more than can _ b¢ 


these few words was he 
who directed tl 


after the earthquake of 
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astronomy led him to make valuable researches 
concerning the orientation of ancient temples ; and 
work of the highest importance being done to-day 
in Greece by a band of young excavators, who 
have, among other achievements, caused Crete to 
yield her buried treasures, is directly due to Penrose, 
through whom the British school of archeology at 
Athens came into being. But it was not in Greece 
only that he was called upon to enrich the world 
by his effort of learning. In 1852 he was appointed 
surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
Dean Milman, and to this charge he devoted himself 
with loving care for nearly half a century. Many 
works, executed all over the country, speak for his 
busy life. He was elected Fellow of the R.I.D.A. 
in 1848, and secured the Royal Gold Medal of the 
Institute in 1888, becoming its President in 1894 
for two years. His contributions to the literature 
of the Institute were numerous and of the highest 
interest, including subjects that ranged from Stone- 
henge and the Temple of Jupiter Olympius to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It confers a blessing, as it were, 
to consider the life of a great man; for above and 
beyond his own personal achievements the seeds 
of earnest endeavour sown by him remain fruitful 
throuch an indefinite future. It is with thoughts 
of gratitude for the long and honourable life of 
I‘rancis Cranmer Penrose that we stand here 
together and that I now commit this memorial to 
the charge of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


M. Auauste Cuorsy |[Hon. Corr. M.|: Aprés 
Vhommage supréme qui vient d’étre rendu a 
Villustre Penrose par deux des plus éminents 


représentants de Vart britannique, qu’il me soit 
permis de me faire Vinterpréte des sentiments 
d’adimiration et de regrets que ce grand homme laisse 
non seulement parmi mes compatriotes, mais parmi 
les architectes de tant de nations que l'Institut 
Roval libéralement 2 ses travaux 
et 2 ses honneurs, et qui forment dans l’univers 
entier comme une erande famille. Pour cette 
famille Penrose était un chef vénéré, un pere ; 
sii perte a été un deuil: mais tous se rencontrérent 
dans cette consolante pens¢e, que la reconnaissance 
due A Villustre architecte durerait autant que le 
culte méme de Dart classique. En nous révélant 
les courbes du Parthénon Penrose nous a initiés au 
plus délicat des secrets de lhellénisme ; son nom est 
désormais inséparable de histoire de Varchitecture 
athénienne ; et, 4 cdté de l’inseription si touchante 
que l'Institut Royal lui consacre aujourd’hui, le 
Parthénon lui-méme est devenu l’immortel monu- 
ment de Penrose. Oserai-je, en face de cette 
tombe, évoquer un souvenir personnel? Lorsque 
Penrose releva Je Parthénon, les degrés de la plate- 
forme étaient encore enfouis. Une fouille, dont je 
n’avais méme pas le mérite, me permit d’en mesurer 
les courbures ; et je ne pus résister i un sentiment 
de fierté en pensant que je suivais la pensée du 
maitre dans une partie des ruines qu’il n’avait pu 


associe sl 
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interroger lui-méme. Veuillez excuser ce souvenir : 
il donne la mesure de mon admiration; c’est celle 
de tous nos collégues francais et, j’en suis stir, celle 
des collégues de toutes les nations. Daigne notre 
vénéré maitre en agréer le respectueux hommage. 


Mr. Aston Webb’s Fourth “‘ At Home.” 


The President’s “At Home” at the Institute 
on Saturday, the 18th, was the fourth of these 
functions given by Mr. Aston Webb since his 
election to the chair two years ago. They were 
inaugurated during his first session to enable 
members to meet together under conditions more 
favourable to friendly intercourse than the ordi- 
nary meetings admit of. They have from the first 
been the most popular events of the session, and 
have been very largely attended, not only by London 
members, but by members from the provinces far 
ind near. 

Particularly appreciated have been the exhibitions 
of drawings lent for these occasions. They have 
usually remained on view for a day or two after- 
wards, and have attracted a large number of visitors. 
In this way have been seen our modern masters, 
J. F. Bentley (at the first “ At Home”), W. Eden 
Nesfield (at the second), J. L. Pearson (at th 
third). The exhibition at last week’s function 
consisted of a numerous collection of architects’ 
holiday sketches, of which Mr. Walter Millard 
kindly contributes a notice in these pages under the 
heading “ Architects out of Oftice Hours.” At 
this exhibition the following were represented : 


Aston Webb, R.A. J. 
Maurice B. Adams R. Knott 

S$. D. Adshead H. V. Lanchestei 
Professor Aitchison, R.A. H. W. Lonsdale 
Frank Baggallay Mervyn Macartney 

R. S. Balfow C. E. Mallows 

C. E. Bateman Kh. J. May 

Francis W. Bedford Walter Millard 

John Belcher, A.R.A. Arnold Mitchell 

A. W. Bentham W. Hilton Nash 

W. H. Bidlake Ernest Newton 

A. C. Blomfield D. B. Niven 

Reginald Blomfield Professor Beresford Vite 
KR. A. Briggs A. N. Prentice 

W. D. Care G. H. Fellowes Prynne 
H. W. Cotman Herbert Raine 

T. Rattles Davison R. W. Schultz 

kK. Guy Dawber John W. Simpson 

H. P. Burke Downing C. Wontner Smith 
Sir Wm. Emerson KR. Phené Spiers 
Owen Fleming H. H. Statham 

Wm. Flockhart Leonard Stokes 

J. B. Fulton A. E. Street 

Theodore Fyfe Henry Tanner, jun. 
Krnest Georve W. H. Thorp 

Alex. Graham, F.S.A. C. Harrison Townsend 
S. K. Greenslade Paul Waterhouse 
Arthur Harrison Maurice E. Webb 

W. Hawke R. Douglas Wells 
Francis Hoopet A. Needham Wilson 
Gerald Horsley R. Selden Wornum 

J. Jerdan 


J. Joass 


Mr. Aston Webb’s Retirement from the Chair. 


With the close of the business on the agenda of 
the Meeting last Monday, Mr. Aston Webb’s term 
as President came to an end. 

Pugin Student of the year 1873, he became 
Associate in 1874, Fellow in 1883, and was first 
elected to the Council in 1885. He was for some 
years a member of the Board of Examiners for 
Architecture, and has served on most of the 
Institute Committees. In 1889 he succeeded Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson as Hon. Secretary, and held 
the office till 1893. He was Vice-President from 
1893 to 1897. For many years prior to his elec- 
tion as President he held the responsible position 
of Chairman of the Committee of Finance. Con- 
sidering his responsibilities as an architect it is 
matter for marvel that they could be borne by the 
same man who, especially during the past two 
years, was expending so much time, thought, and 
labour on the Institute affairs. As regards Mr. 
Webb’s generous reference to the staff in his fare- 
well remarks reported below, they will always 
regard it as a high privilege to have worked under 
his kindly leadership in the affairs of the Institute. 

The following is a note of the remarks on the 
vote of thanks, the proposition and the President's 
rising to respond giving opportunity for a display 
of feeling rarely witnessed at the Institute gather- 
ings. 

Mr. JoHN SuATER {F’.).: Before we leave this 
evening, | am quite sure it will be the wish of 
every member of the Institute that we should pass 
unanimously a very hearty vote of thanks to our 
President on the occasion of his retiring from the 
Chair. |[Applause.| We have had during the 
existence of the Institute many eminent Presidents, 
but we have rarely had a President who combined 
in himself eminence as an architect with excellence 
as a President to compare with Mr. Aston Webb. 
Applause.| Lvery member of the Institute would 
part with him as President with the greatest regret, 
and it is a source of great grief to most of us to 
know that when a President retires from the Chair 
he can no longer serve on our Councils or give us 
the benefit of his advice except extraneously. But 
we can certainly wish Mr. Aston Webb many years 
of life and prosperity, and we may be confident 
that on the peaceful fields of Art he will go on 
from victory to victory, for what he has done as an 
architect is only an earnest of what we may expect 
from him in the future. {Hear, hear.) I beg, 
therefore, to propose a very hearty vote of thanks 
to our President for his conduct in the Chair during 
his two years of office. [Loud applause. 

Mr. H. H. Sraruam [/'.): I have been asked 
to second this resolution. It is apparently one 
which does not require any seconding, but it is a 
very great pleasure to me to have the opportunity of 
adding my voice to what Mr. Slater has said as to 
the regard and respect which we feel for our 
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President, Mr. Aston Webb, who combines so 
admirably practical knowledge with artistic feeling, 
and who, as President, combined business capacity 
with courtesy and kindness to all. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. Butter Witson [Ff]: I have not been 
asked to support the proposition, but I feel a cer- 
tain responsibility resting upon me, inasmuch as I 
have, for three years past, represented the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Society upon the Council of this 
Institute. On behalf of that Society—and I think 
I may safely speak for every Allied Society in the 
country—I should like to say how much we have 
appreciated the great service Mr. Aston Webb has 
rendered the profession. Furthermore we re- 
member that he has instituted those delightful 
“At Homes,” which have given opportunity to 
provincial members, not only to meet each other, 
but to meet the here in London. The 
President has also suggested the desirability of the 
JOURNAL being opened more widely to reports: of 
our meetings. Perhaps it may be with those of 
us who practise many hundreds of miles from 
here that we realise more fully than our metro- 
politan brethren the liberal-minded manner in 


members 


which our President has exercised the functions of 


his high office. {Hear, hear.| But, however that 
may be, we all know that in Mr. Aston Webb we 


have had a President who had already greatly 
benefited the profession during his long con- 
nection with the Architectural Association. I 


had the honour to meet him at the Association as 


lone ago as 1881, and I have since that time 
followed his career with the greatest interest. 
Moreover, we feel that in him we have had a 


President who has never feared to express his own 
individual opinion upon matters of importance. 
Therefore I have risen without hesitation to sup- 
port this vote of thanks to him for the services he 
has rendered this Institute. Applause. 

THE PrestpeENtT: Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
I assure you I thank you very much. You have 
more than repaid me by the delightful time I 
have had with you for the last two years. It is 
twenty years since I first took office in the Insti- 
tute, and I am afraid I have filled almost every 
possible office since, not, I am afraid, always to the 
satisfaction of the Institute—[No, no]—but, at any 
rate, with the greatest pleasure to myself. When T 
had the honour to be elected to this Chair I think I 
made two promises. One was that I should make 
mistakes. That promise I have amply fulfilled. 
No, no. The other was that when I did make 
mistakes they would be through want of judgment, 
and from a desire, as far as possible, to serve what 
I believed to be the interests of the Institute. To 


the best of my belief I have carried out that 
promise. [Hear, hear.) I am greatly indebted 
to all the members of the Institute. I am im- 


mensely indebted to my dear friend, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, the Honorary Secretary —[applause|—who 
has given me the most loyal support all through 
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the time. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Locke, 
our Secretary, and to every member of the staff of 
the Institute. Iam quite certain that no institu- 
tion of this sort has ever been or could be better 
served than this Institute is by the officials con- 
nected with it. [Hear, hear.] They do not seem 
to mind what trouble they take. I have been a 
most troublesome and exacting President time 
after time, but I have never seen them even look 
annoyed or cross when I have asked them to do 
anything. They have always done what they were 
asked and taken it as a matter of course, and my 
thanks are greatly due to them. I am also indebted 
to all the members of our Council. They have, every 
one of them, extended to me the utmost courtesy 
and personal kindness. We have not always 
agreed—it would be a very dull affair if we did. 
Hear, hear.| J thank Mr. Butler Wilson for 
his remarks; I have not always agreed with him 
in matters with which we have had to do, but | 
have always experienced from him personal kind- 
ness and courtesy. Before I sit down I should 
like to say that I feel quite sure that the new 
Council will extend the same kindness to my 
successor, who, I am proud to think, will be Mr. 
Belcher. [Applause.| I cannot conceal from myself 
that the Institute is entering upon a some- 
what difficult time, in which great care and 
consideration will have to be exercised by those 
who have the direction of its affairs. [Hear, hear. | 
We should all regret if anything was done to dis- 
turb the even progress and advancement the Insti- 
tute has made. [Hear, hear.| I venture to think 
that the Institute has never stood better in public 
opinion, in artistic opinion, than it does at the 
present time. [Hear, hear.| I have every hope 
and belief that this estimation will be still further 
extended and increased. But it can only be, if I 
may say so, by moderation. As you all know, we 
were, towards the end of my time, engaged in the 
consideration of a very important matter. That 
has now passed out of owr hands into the hands of 
« new Council. We regret—I regret—the loss of 
many almost invaluable members of that Council. 
We look, however, to the new ones to carry forward 
the work of the Institute in a way which shall keep 
us, if possible, united. Without that unity it is 
impossible for the Institute to do the work it 
should do, and it is, I am convinced, as a very old 
Institute man, essential for architects that the 
Institute should be strong and respected both by 
members of its own body and also by those outside, 
not only by architects but by the whole of the 
official and artistic world with whom we are 
brought into contact. [Hear, hear.] This, after 
all, is only a comparatively small matter of politics. 
What we are most concerned in is our love of 
architecture and art. That is what we should 
strive for both in our work here and in our own 
personal work: to do some little towards the 
advancement of our art. I thank you all most 
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warmly for the way you have received me, for the 
way you have treated me, and for the way you 
have said good-bye to me. [Loud applause.| 


Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores. 


The following letters have passed between the 

Institute and Mr. Howard Colls :— 
21st June. 

DreAR Str,—I am desired by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to express to 
you their cordial recognition of the great services 
you have rendered to the architectural profession 
hy carrying to a successful issue the case of Colls 
v. The Home and Colonial Stores. I am to say 
that by your public-spirited action you have caused 
the law of ancient lights to be put on a far more 
satisfactory footing, and have removed many dis- 
abilities under which architects have suffered in 
dealing with such matters. 

I have the honour to convey to you the most 
sincere thanks of the Council of the Institute.— 
I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Howard Colls, Esq. W. J. Locke, Secretary. 


5, Coleman Street, E.C.: 22nd June, 1904. 

DEAR Sir,—I desire to acknowledge your letter 
of yesterday’s date, and very keenly appreciate the 
kind expressions on behalf of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects as to my 
endeavours to put the law of ancient lights upon 
au more reasonable footing. 

I feel that, after the decision against me of the 
Court of Appeal, I could not, in the general interest, 
leave the matter where it stood. 

It is a rare thing to have the opportunity of try- 
ing to do some public service, and I am only too 
glad that the long battle which I fought was won, 
and I am most grateful to your Council for their 
very kind recognition of my efforts.—I remain, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 


W. J. Locke, Esq. J. Howarp Cots. 


The Birthday Honours. 

Mr. Henry Tanner, C.B. [/’.], Principal Archi- 
tect and Surveyor at the Oftice of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings, receives a knighthood. Sir 
Henry will receive the warm congratulations of 
the profession. 


Obituary. 


James William Brooker, of “ Durlstone,’”’ Brock- 
ley Park, and 13 Railway Approach, London 
Bridge, elected Associate 1887, Fellow 1892, died 
on 6th June, aged fifty-one years. He had a con- 
siderable practice in the City and southern suburbs, 
his buildings consisting principally of business 
premises in the City, hotels, and public-houses, and 
a large number of private houses in the suburbs. 
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L. C. Pedro D’ Avila, of Lisbon, Hon. Architect 
to the King of Portugal, architect to the Govern- 
ment, Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
Lisbon, was elected Hon. Corresponding Member 
of the Institute in 1900. 

THE Secretary, Mr. W. J. Locke, rising after 
the announcement of Senhor D’Avila’s death at 
the Meeting last Monday, said that as perhaps he 
was the only one present who had had the privi- 
lege of knowing personally Senhor Pedro 1)’ Avila, 
he might be allowed to say a word in his memory. 
Senhor Pedro D’Avila he had found to be a most 
kind-hearted man, and always willing to put his 
services at the disposal of the Institute whenever 
occasion arose. He had always been ready to do 
everything in his power for the advancement of 
architecture in Europe. He had attended every 
International Architectural Congress, and it was 
at the last two International Congresses that he 
(Mr. Locke) had had the privilege of meeting him. 
The Honorary Corresponding Membership of the 
Institute was, he happened to know, regarded by 
Senhor D’ Avila as one of the crowning honours of 
his life. He met him only a short time ago, in 
the month of April, in Madrid, and the kindness 
with which Senhor D’ Avila received him, and the 
manner in which he spoke of his English con- 


fréres, would always remain a pleasant memory 


with him. His death was a great loss to inter- 
national architecture and to the Institute. 


The Whitgift Hospital. 


Messrs. John Belcher, A.R.A., and J. S. Gibson 
represented the Council on the deputation which 
waited recently on the Croydon County Council to 
protest against the proposed demolition of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift’s Hospital of the Holy Trinity. 
Viscount Midleton, Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, 
who was spokesman for the deputation, said that 
the building was founded over three hundred years 
ago by the then Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
had ever since been a source of benefit to the poor 
people of the district. The buildings were a 
treasury of art; hall, chapel, and dormitories 
possessed a character of their own which, once 
destroyed, could never be replaced. With the 
exception of the old church and the remains of the 
Archbishop’s Palace, Croydon has now very little 
to remind it of the past. To demolish this ancient 
hospital will be to destroy the last link which binds 
the town to the times of the sixteenth century. 
The excuse for the destruction of the building 
appears to be that more accommodation is wanted 
for the local tramways; but it is asserted that 
tramway requirements can be amply met in some 
other way. The Streets Improvement Committee 
of the Croydon Council have had the protest 
referred to them, and it is hoped that an alternative 
plan will be eventually adopted. 
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PLASTER DECORATION. 


In the course of my Paper on “ Plaster Decora- 
tion,” of 14th March last, I mentioned * a beautiful 
example in the church of Sta. Maria delle Grazie 
at Milan, of which, however, I was unable to show 
any illustration. Passing through Milan a few 
weeks ago, I again visited the church, and succeeded 
in taking a photograph of a portion of this work, 
which appears to me of sufficient interest to put 
before members [p. 460]. The grace of the design 
and the freedom of execution seem to me to render 
it particularly worthy of study as an example of 
artistic and technical treatment exactly adapted to 
the material in which it is worked. I regret that 
[ have been unable to ascertain to what artist it is 
attributable. 

J. D. Crack. 


ARCHITECTS OUT OF OFFICE HOURS. 


Conspicuous amongst the many happy ideas 
conceived and carried out at the Institute by Mr. 
Aston Webb during his two years of office as 
President have been the series of “ At Homes”’ in 
the Institute Rooms, to which he has invited 
members and friends; and not by any means the 
least happily conceived or the least successfully 
carried out of these functions was the one held on 
Saturday, the 18th—Waterloo Day—when we were 
treated to quite a notable display, on the walls, of 
architects’ holiday sketches, the getting together 
and dispersal of which must surely have entailed 
no slight amount of trouble and anxious care. 

All will agree that in these gatherings we have 
enjoyed opportunities of learning to know each 
other better ; this particular occasion may be said, 
indeed, to have afforded exceptional opportunity in 
that direction, for here were ever so many 
members revealing themselves to us by their works 
in almost a new light, showing a side of their 
nature perhaps little suspected by the majority of 
their fellows. What a sober, practising architect 
is capable of when he allows himself to unbend 
awhile from strictly professional duties may be 
known to very few, unless he gets drawn out by 
some such call as this of our President’s, to show 
us his holiday work. 

Not since Mr. Maurice B. Adams, nearly twenty 
years ago, read his Paper on “ Architectural 
Drawing ” has such a representative exhibition of 
architects’ sketches been seen at the Institute. 

To begin with, our veteran student, Professor 
Aitchison, shows a whole series of solemn interiors, 
in which applied colour, learnedly rendered, plays a 
leading part. Then Mr. Ernest George, facile 


* JourNAL, 19th March 1904, p. 261. 


princeps among living architects in wielding the 
colour-brush, captivates us by his masterly handling 
of water-colour, the result of long and steadily 
maintained practice as an outdoor sketcher. The 
play of light on a glacier in Switzerland or on 
terrace walling at Nismes is an inspiration to him 
to produce a picture ; whilst an arched gateway at 
Tangier affords him a subject for a drawing 
executed with painter-like feeling and method 
blended with the special, first-hand knowledge and 
insight of the architect. The way in which, with 
loaded brush of clean, strong colour, he lays this 
latter, in a broad flood of broken tint, letting it 
take its bearings not just how or where it will, but 
rather just how and where the artist wills, is some 
thing to make a sketcher rejoice to set eyes on. 

Mr. John W. Simpson displays his versatility 
with both brush and pencil in a little group of 
sketches true in tone and delicate in touch. As to 
his, so to Mr. Guy Dawber’s charming exhibits 
might well be applied the description, tender and 
true. 

Mr. Flockhart, Mr. Hooper, and Mr. Lanchester 
all produce work clean, clear, and decided in touch ; 
and Mr. Bedford gives us pure colour cleverly 
applied. Bright, sunlit subjects in Cyprus and 
North Africa have appealed, not in vain, to Mr. 
Alex. Graham. 

Mr. Greenslade, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Horsley, and 
Mr. Schultz, each in his own very definite way, 
show to what good purpose the pencil may be put 
in the rendering of architectural detail. Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, too, in the rdle of the man 
behind the pencil, displays a power to conjure with. 
Quite beautiful is his “Pershore Lock,’’ most 
painter-like in its velvety “greys’’ and in the 
exactly right planting of the “ blacks.” 

Mr. Mallows wields pen and pencil apparently 
with equal facility and certainly with equal felicity 
—as might be said also of Mr. Raftles Davison. 

Mr. H. W. Cotman, the bearer of an honoured 
name in the history of English water-colour paint- 
ing, shows work calculated to maintain the honour 
of that name. Mr. Aston Webb is here at home with 
his subjects, and, as on all occasions, apparently at 
ease, whatever his subject or his medium may be— 
pencil or colour. His son, Mr. M. E. Webb, uses 
the brush evidently with an eye for light and 
colour. 

Colour sketches by Mr. Adshead show dainty 
and refined handling, work deftly touched and 
gently left at just the right stage. 

Among the representations of street scenes at 
home and abroad, Mr. Jerdan’s and Mr. Raine’s 
clear and clean-cut drawings contrast effectively 
with Mr. Bentham’s and Mr. Harrison’s quiet and 
accomplished brush-work. 

Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Wornum, and Mr. Phené 
Spiers contribute sound, straightforward sketches 
in colour, models on which any beginner might 
safely found himself in trying to develop a method 
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of his own. Amongst the pencil-men must be 
mentioned Mr. Prentice and Mr. Wontner Smith 
for brilliancy, and Mr. Bidlake, Mr. Paul Water- 
house, Mr. Fyfe, and Mr, Belcher for clean, con- 
densed sketching, in which the lead is, as it were, 
economised to the last grain. In Professor Pite’s 
street scene, at Tewkesbury, pen and brushwork 
happily combine to produce a picture, but a picture 
that only an architect could well produce. Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell and Mr. Carée afford us pleasant 
peeps into their sketch-books, whilst the latter also 
gives us nice colour in a coast scene. 

But to attempt any further description of 
exhibitors’ work is now impossible. Only some 
even of the names of those as yet unmentioned 
can be given, whose works possess no less claim 
to due notice than the rest. Sir Wm. Emerson, 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. 
May, and Mr. Stokes all send work that could 
not be overlooked: as m y be said also of Mr. 
R. S. Balfour, Mr. A. C. Blomfield, Mr. Baggallay, 
Mr. Fellowes Prynne, Mr. Harrison Townsend, 
Mr. Joass, Mr. Morley, Mr. Maurice Adams, Mr. 
Arthur Street, and Mr. Statham. 

It is refreshing, and is surely a subject for 
some excusable pride to an architect, to be so 
happily reminded that there are yet men in our 
own profession helping to carry on worthily the 
traditions of the English School of Water-Colour 
Painting, handed down to us unbroken—the 
school of Girtin and Turner; of J. Sell Cotman, 
Bonington, and De Wint; of Prout and of David 
Roberts—to mention only some of those Old 
Masters of the school who not unfrequently loved 
to choose buildings for their subjects. 

WALTER MILLARD. 


DISCUSSION 
AND THE 
BELFAST.* 


ON PLENUM VENTILATION 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, 


Jotwnt Repiy py Wu. HenMAN 
wwp Henry LEA 


ND THos. Coorer, ARCHITECTS, 
\ND Son, ConsuitinGc ENGINEERS. 


In consequence of the late hour at which this 
discussion was taken on the 6th instant, it was 
impossible for us then to reply ; but with the sanc- 
tion and approval of the President, we now do so 
as brieflyas the importance of the subject will allow. 

We welcome such minute inspection as that 
made by Mr. Pick, because, when undertaken with 
an open mind, it is likely to extend appreciation of 
the possibilities of plenum ventilation for hospital 
purposes. 

We put forward no claim to having arrived at 
perfection in plan, and are not surprised that so 
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novel an arrangement of wards calls forth criticism, 
notwithstanding that those who have had to serve 
in or occupy the hospital are perfectly content with 
its facilities for administration, and its comfort and 
cheerfulness. 

The exceptional conditions demanded special 
treatment as regards drainage. All drains are 
kept well below the floor level of the air ducts, 
which are by no means the dark, damp places some 
seem to suppose. The City Building Surveyor of 
Belfast took a broad view of the subject and ad- 
vised we should have a free hand with the drainage. 

The object aimed at was to convey from the 
buildings, as quickly as possible, all foul matter 
and waste waters, and so prevent the generating of 
offensive gases on the site. 

The multiplication of traps, manholes, and 
gullies was advisedly avoided ; the drains run in 
long straight lines; they are thoroughly venti- 
lated, and there is ample flush for cleansing them. 
Soil drains are distinct from wastes. 

On inquiry, we find that a few of the calked lead 
joints to vertical waste pipes have slightly given, 
and we are obliged to Mr. Pick for detecting 
that fault, because means will now be taken to 
obviate it in future ; but we venture to say that no 
harm would in this case result, as the pipes are of 
thick metal, in short lengths, easily got at, and quite 
away from any opening into the hospital; such 
pipes are safer and can be more readily inspected and 
joints made good, if necessary, than those usually 
provided for hospitals, viz. in long lengths of thin 
metal, with many inaccessible joints, and others in 
quite close proximity to windows. 

Mr. Pick’s sentimental objection to washing-up 
sinks in sanitary turrets is not only applicable to 
this hospital; the arrangement, however, is found 
to be convenient in practice and is not complained 
of by the nursing staff. 

If there were difficulty in keeping milk fresh, as 
things are in the hospital, his criticism would be 
reasonable ; but this, together with his wish for 
open windows, evidently proves that Mr. Pick has 
not yet fully grasped the possibilities and require- 
ments of plenum ventilation. 

Successful application of the system implies 
that continuously, year in and year out, sufficient 
change of air shall be secured throughout the 
building. Where, then, is the necessity for open 
windows by which air can only be admitted pro- 
portionately to the force of wind outside or to 
difference of temperature within and without ? 

Mr. Pick was hypercritical in his remarks on 
the details of engineering. Although there are no 
outer doors to the stoke hole, he may not have 
noticed that only the fronts of the boilers are 
exposed, the wall above being entirely built up, 
access to the space above the boilers being from 
the pump-house—a much more cleanly arrange- 
ment than having the tops of the boilers open to 
the stoke hole. 
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At this time of year, when no heating of the 
building is required, the feed-water for the boilers 
would be nearly cold, because little or no condense 
water is going back to the hot-well, and all the 
exhaust steam from the engines is usefully engaged 
in providing the hot-water supply throughout the 
hospital. There must be a receptacle of some 
kind for the condense water flowing back from the 
various steam traps. Whether or not this recep- 
tacle takes the exact form of the hot well that we 
have provided seems to us to be immaterial. 

With regard to the exhaust steam from the 
engines going to waste, this is not the case. The 
exhaust from the fan engine is used for the hot- 
water supply to the hospital, and the exhaust from 
the laundry engine is used for heating the water 
for the laundry, and the surplus from the calorifier 
goes to heat the coils in the drying-room. 

Mr. Pick thinks that there are too many steam 
traps, but if he were to go carefully into the matter, 
he would find that the number could not with 
advantage be reduced. 

The question of generating electricity on the 
site was duly considered and abandoned in conse- 
quence of the greater cost and less efficiency than 
the arrangement adopted. 

Mr. Saxon Snell’s remarks can scarcely be 
taken seriously, and were evidently justly appraised 
by subsequent speakers. In contrast therewith, we 
commend the more thoughtful views expressed by 
Dr. S. Rideal and the Rev. J. B. Lock, because, 
with greater practical experience, their opinions 
may become more definite and serviceable. 

Mr. Harold Griffiths questioned the employment 
of fixed screens of cocoa-nut fibre, but the experience 
of ten years confirms us in their use. If of ample 
area, periodically cleansed and renewed, they are 
suitable and efficient, and far more simple and 
serviceable than when made to revolve, because 
then they either become over-saturated with water 
or imperfectly cleansed. 

When made in sections, as at Belfast, cleansing 
and renewal are easily effected at much less cost 
than can be done with revolving screens, to say 
nothing of the additional cost incurred by causing 
them to continuously revolve. 

Heating coils should certainly be kept clean ; 
we always arrange so that they can be and are 
regularly cleansed as well as the air ducts. 

When open fires are employed chimneys have to 
be swept, grates cleaned, and works of repair and 
renewal from time to time effected, which probably 
involve greater labour and expense than are required 
for cleansing and maintaining suitable appliances 
for securing plenum ventilation with heating. 

Mr. Max Clarke errs in advocating air channels 
of metal or lined with glass or vitreous enamel ; 
such materials are costly, and: in many respects 
unsuitable. Good plain brickwork, in ducts of 
ample proportion, is economical and thoroughly 
serviceable. 
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The extraction of a portion of the air of a build- 
ing by means of the furnace flue to the heating 
apparatus, as referred to by Mr. Munby, has often 
been attempted. Actual practice confirms the re- 
sult of his calculation, which shows how little 
change of air within a building can thereby be 
effected. The fact should also be taken into 
account that probably for six months in the year 
there will be no fire in the furnace, just when 
change of air within the building is most required. 

If those who question whether advocates of 
plenum ventilation pin their faith on the ad- 
mission of air to the upper portion of an apart- 
ment and its exit near the floor level carefully 
read Mr. Henman’s paper, they will scarcely fail 
to understand why that arrangement accords with 
nature’s method, and is therefore preferably 
followed. 

It is difficult to understand why the speakers 
who advocated plenum ventilation for assembly 
rooms, schools, and even for operating rooms, 
question its utility in hospital wards; because, 
even in hospitals erected on the most approved 
pavilion plan, complaints of defective ventilation 
are common, particularly at night and in the early 
morning. Unfortunately, hospitals are rarely 
visited by architects or the public at such times. 
But go to the General Hospital, Birmingham, or 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, at any hour 
of night or day throughout the year, and it will be 
found that uniform temperature and freshness aré 
maintained, to say nothing of freedom from draughts 
and of the noise, dirt, irregular heating and 
attention required when open fire-places are em- 
ployed. 

Expense, as the President intimated, is certainly 
an important item in connection with any system 
of ventilation and heating. Our endeavour has 
been so to simplify hospital planning, and adapt 
appliances for heating and ventilation, that at Bel- 
fast the initial outlay and cost for maintenance are 
very considerably below those of any other simi- 
larly complete hospital. 

The deductions of Mr. Geo. H. Bibby are so 
obviously unreliable that it is not necessary to take 
up space to do more than state that we communi- 
cated them to the Superintendent of the hospital, 
and here give his reply, viz. : 

“The general health of the hospital establish- 
ment is excellent (twice underlined). I cannot trace 
the doctor who is alleged to have said the hospital 
always gives him headache. I have twelve doctors 
and medical pupils in residence, and all, except 
one, are in excellent health, and the hospital had 
nothing to do with that one man’s state of health. 

“The nurses, too, are in far better health than 
they were before we came here. I have that from 
the doctor who attends them. 

“ Why don’t you propose to the R.I.B.A. to send 
a small deputation here to inquire into the whole 
question on the spot? What all should desire to 
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know is the truth—whether plenum ventilation is 
a success, and worthy of adoption, or not. In 
no other institution can that be better ascertained 
than here, where a very fair idea can also be ob- 
tained of the which is a matter of great 
importance.” 

He has given us full particulars ve the 
amount of coal consumed, and the number of resi- 
dents in the old and new hospitals, which entirely 
disprove Mr. Bibby’s statements. 

For the 1902 it was 516 tons for 190 resi- 
dents in the old building, where the heating and 
hot water supply were very inadequate, and only 
the linen from small fever wards was washed on 
the premises. 

In the new buildings the heating, ventilation, 
and hot-water supply are ample.for the full com- 
plement of about 400 residents, although at 
present there are only 800. There is also a com- 
plete laundry, in which all the washing is done on 
the premises ; on the basis of eight months’ coal 
consumption, it is estimated that it will not exceed 
1,800 tons for the year—by no means a propor- 
tionately unreasonable amount for the effective 
work accomplished in an establishment so much 
larger than the old one. 

We hope that Mr. Bibby may be more accurate 
in the information he is collecting for publication 
re the heating and ventilation of hospital wards, 
or it will be of no practical value. 

In conclusion, diversity of opinion there is sure 
to be in respect to a scheme like that of the Belfast 
Hospital, in consequence of its novelty in plan and 
equipment; but most of us have probably learnt 
that things we once thought impossible, or at least 
unlikely, have actually come to pass, and that appli- 
ances and processes have be come practically useful 
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and a commercial success, in consequence of slight 
improvements in parts. If, therefore, plenum ven- 
tilation be accepted in principle, its public utility 
really depends on the careful adjustment of details 
and of full knowledge of the best methods for 
securing desired results. 

Every installation, no matter how badly propor- 
tioned, in which air-is forced through a building, 
is called “ Plenum Ventilation,” but air at a high 
temperature forced along small ducts and through 
buildings by high speed fans cannot, as regards 
efficiency, be compared with the low temperature, 
nd slow speed fans adopted at 
Belfast. Bad examples have brought condemna- 
tion upon the plenum system, generally by those 
who do not discriminate between the various means 
by which it can be carried out. On what may be 
termed the “high pressure method,” a temperature 
of 130° F., as the air enters the apartments, is not 
uncommon; but in Belfast the temperature of the 
air is never raised by the heating 
appliances except where specially required to be 
higher, as in the operating rooms. Before design- 
ing the machinery for Belfast, inquiry was made as 
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to the power which would be required for working 
on the high pressure method, and it was found 
that 100 horse-power would be necessary ; instead 
of which, it is successfully accomplished with an 
ascertained expenditure of 5} horse-power, on what 
may be termed the “low pressure method.” 


MINUTES. XVI. 


At a Special General Meeting convened in accordance 
with Clause 33 of the Charter and held Monday, 20th June 
1904, at 8.15 p m. :—Present: Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., F.S.A., 
President, in the chair, 52 Fellows (including 16 members 
of the Council), 46 Associates (including 3 members of the 
Council), 3 Hon. Associates, 1 Hon. Corresponding Member, 
and numerous visitors, the Minutes of the Special General 
Meeting held 6th June [p. 446] were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

On the motion of the President the following Resolution 
passed at the Special General Meeting of the 6th June was 
confirmed, viz.—‘** That the following words be added at 
the end of the first clause of By-law 3 —viz. 

‘ After the 31st December 1906 every person desiring 
to be admitted a Fellow shall be required to have 
passed the Examination or Examinations qualifying 
him as an Associate, or shall be elected from the 
ranks of the Associates. But in special cases the 
Council by the votes of three-fourths of such 
members of the Council as are present and voting 
at a meeting of the Council shall have power to 
dispense with such Examination or Examinations.’”’ 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 


At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1903-064, held at the conclusion of the Special 
Meeting above minuted and similarly constituted, the 
Minutes of the Meeting (Business and Ordinary) held 
Monday, 6th June [p. 446] were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The decease was announced of James William Brooker, 
Fellow ; and Pedro D’ Avila, Hon.Corr.Member, Lisbon. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the President : 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Hon. Associate; John Campbell 
Turner Murray, William Henderson Duncan (Rochdale), 
Max Clarke, Fellows. 

The President delivered an address at the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal, the gift of His Majesty the 
King, to M. Auguste Choisy [Hon.Corr.Mem.], Inspecteur- 
Général honoraire des Ponts et Chaussées, Paris; and M. 
Choisy, having been duly invested with the medal, replied 
in acknowledgment of the honour. 

Professor Aitchison, R.A. [F.), Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. (H.F.), and Mr. R. Pheneé Spiers, F.S.A. [.4.], addressed 
the Meeting in eulogy of M. Choisy’s literary work in con- 
nection with architecture. 

On the motion of Mr. John Slater [#'’.|, seconded by Mr. 
H. H. Statham [#’.], and supported by Mr. Butler Wilson 
F’.), the thanks of the Institute werevoted by acclamation 
to the outgoing President for his conduct of the affairs of 
the Institute during his occupancy of the chair. 

Mr. Aston Webb having acknowledged the vote and 
referred to the present position and future policy of the 
Institute, the proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.30. 

On view in the rooms was the collection of architects’ 
sketches lent for the President’s ‘‘ At Home” on the pre- 
vious Saturday. 








